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Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thiehes, 
And the Book of Nature 

Getteth short of leales. 
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Photography from a Painter’s Standpoint 


W. FORSYTH 


ways present with a person who is skilled 

in photography. One is his art feeling, his 
expression of the artistic ; the other is loyalty to 
what the camera and the plate ought to do, what 
it is most calculated to do. 

I am pretty sure that there is right here a di- 
vision among you as to which one of these two 
elements is to govern ; and I think most photog- 
raphers are rather inclined to favor the side of 
mechanical skill, the highest mechanical rendi- 
tion of a thing by means of skilful manipulation 
and a perfect plate, etc. Of course, a great deal 
of skill and knowledge enters into all that kind 
of thing. I think most photographers are rather 
inclined to favor that side for technical reasons. 
They want to reproduce the object by the means 
which they possess, and anything that falls short 
of that arouses in a conscientious man his ques- 
tioning whether it is just or right to go beyond 
the actual use of the instruments which he em- 
ploys. I suppose there will always be photogra- 
phers who will favor literal work, notwithstanding 
the growth of what is called the “new school.” 
I do not favor either of these. I think that 
probably there is a good deal of prejudice among 
artists to photographs at all, but I do not see 
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any reason for it. This is a controversy, how- 
ever, with which the true artist need not meddle ; 
it does not come within his province, nor does 
he want it to. Even in photography the man is 
not required to go beyond his field as a skilful 
photographer, or consider questions which are 
perhaps superfine. 

But it is not that development of photography 
which of late years has directed most attention. 
What is called new photography is at present in 
the public eye everywhere the world over, where- 
ever attention is paid to photography at all; 
and the new photography is a distinct attempt to 
bring photography within the field of art. There 
is a constant discussion that I can see no use 
in going on as to whether art and photog- 
raphy are the same, or whether they can be 
made the same, or not. I think it depends al- 
together upon other things. The new photog- 
raphy, I suppose, is quarreled over among your 
people just as much as it would be between the 
artist and photographer of the old school. The 
new photography aims to make a picture, and it 
sometimes aims to do things that hitherto have 
been done by the artist — by the painter. It 
produces, in a way, the special lines of develop- 
ment of an artist in his sight; that is, to single 
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out things that are especially adapted to the per- 
son advertising them, and to develop them ac- 
cording to his light. 

I think that the origin of the new photogra- 
phy was really dissatisfaction with the results of 
the machine. Probably its first origin was 
through accident. I do not know about that. 
It would be interesting if one could follow it 
back and find out where the diverging line com- 
menced ; whether through a happy accident in 
the taking of a picture by means of the camera 
there arose the manifestations of the new art. 
But I think it was in the dissatisfaction of what 
is reproduced by simple mechanical means, 7. ¢., 
the camera. You can, for instance, take a per- 
son’s photograph so that any one will recognize 
him. The actual facts, such as the construction 
of the face, etc., are there, and yet you find that 
the picture is not satisfactory ; there is something 
lacking. The sitter or his friends are not satis- 
fied with what has been done. Hence I think 
all the research of recent years has been an en- 
deavor to get over that fact, to reach out for 
something else, something more expressive of 
both the character of the sitter and the charac- 
ter of the photographer. That I look upon as 
the whole thing in the present development of 
photography, and this phase will probably re- 
main for a long time to come. 

Of course, in a photograph a great deal de- 
pends upon the manipulation of the plate. The 
old-style photographer objects to that, or I think 
he used to. Whether he does now or not, I do 
not know. But the manipulation of the plate 
has been a recent injection in the art of photog- 
raphy. In many cases it is not called legitimate. 
There are so many means by which the plate 
can be improved, from the point of view of art 
photography, or, in fact, from a purely practical 
point of view. There are various ways of devel- 
oping pictures, by way of papers, by printing, by 
manipulation of all kinds, so that the result is en- 
tirely different from what was formerly obtained. 
Instead of the hard, bare statement of fact, how- 
ever skilfully done, we now see efforts made re- 
sulting not in the bringing out of everything, 
but in the concealment of something, or in the 
elaboration of some special part at the expense 
of the other; the subjection of things that are 
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not conducive to the betterment of the picture ; 
the accenting of light or the subjection of light ; 
the treatment of different parts of the picture, 
or the treatment of different figures in the same 
picture ; the treatment of different parts of a 
landscape. All those things go towards the 
making of what is called the new photography. 
I think it has been called a great many names 
— both here and abroad, but principally here in 
America — but it has been carried so far that in 
nearly all of the recent exhibitions there has 
been a department of the new photography. 

This is true of all the exhibitions that have ta- 
ken place for the last five years. I think it origi- 
nated in Dresden, at first, or in London — I for- 
get which. From there it has spread to every 
capital where great exhibitions have taken place. 
These pictures were not always placed in com- 
petition, or at least were not at first, but were 
selected especially with regard to their artistic 
qualities — qualities that were approved of by 
artists and painters, and accordingly hung up in 
those exhibitions. Probably this was not after 
any argument as to whether they illustrated art 
or not, but because they were beautiful. The 
fashion has spread to this country. We all of 
us have seen the efforts of specialists in this 
line, men whom you can hardly call photogra- 
phers in the old sense, because they are con- 
stantly engaged in experimenting in the develop- 
ment in the new photography. They want to 
bring nearer and nearer to the artistic standard 
what they are capable of. 

I do not think that this, however much it may 
be followed out, or however far it may be 
developed, can be followed to a conclusion by 
every photographer. For instance, one of your 
photographers this afternoon called attention to 
certain things that always ought to be in the 
mind of the photographer who is vitally inter- 
ested in making good pictures. But this recent 
development is necessarily out of the question 
and out of the interest of most photographers. 
Yet for that reason it should not be condemned 
by the rank and file of the profession simply be- 
cause it requires pleasure and requires a special 
temperament as well as industry and force. 
Most photographers have neither the time nor 
the means to follow out this idea. 
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Right here enters in the principal question in 
dispute between artists and the new photog- 
raphy, viz.: Is it art? They are trying to put 
a label on the thing, which I think is an unnec- 
essary process ; because, if a thing is beautiful it 
is beautiful, and that ends it. If it is beautiful 
enough to be termed a work of art, it is art, 
without including photography or without ex- 
cluding it. A beautiful thing necessarily stands 
for itself ; and if it be within the limits and bounds 
of photography, why not follow it out, if you 
have the temperament and the time that is nec- 
essary to the making of it ? 

To follow it out to its utmost perfection, of 
course requires, first of all, feeling. No man 
who follows photography can ever approach 
an artistic development of photography, or ap- 
proach art pure and simple, who does not 
first feel, and feel intensely, the appeal of the 
thing to him artistically. He must have that 
within him, and he must be moved by that from 
without before he can hope to do anything at all 
that is worthy; otherwise, his work will be 
contradictory. He will produce what I believe 
you people call fuzzygraphs, when you juggle 
your camera and make things, through some 
mistake or other, the same happy accident, pro- 
duce something that is not within your original 
design or intention. The result of such an ac- 
cident may be a very pleasant thing to look at, 
but unless it is a legitimate result of an intent 
to reach some ideal that actually moves you, it 
is not art. If it is just an accident, a pretty 
picture without any intention, without any ap- 
peal to you beforehand, it is only an accident, 
not a work of art. 

The condition which the artist must meet 
is, is it capable. Has he the temperament 
to know what to do not only afterwards, but 
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beforehand? Can he, by the combination of 
colors, of light and shade, of atmosphere, etc., 
attain his object, whatever it may be, in the pic- 
ture? Does he feel as the artist feels? If he 
does not, he is simply making use of the ma- 
chine and the trickery. That I should not call 
legitimate, and as opposed to that, I would take 
the stand of the stickler for the clear plate 
against the trickery every time. But I would 
take the side of the artist photographer who has 
an intention and pursues it in the same manner 
that the artist does. If he has that pronounced 
characteristic that dominates the artist, then he 
will do something well. He will attain some- 
thing more than a fixed, frozen, accurate repre- 
sentation of the person portrayed. If he takes 
a landscape, he will treat that landscape both 
before and after so that it will reproduce the 
sentiment that moved him at the sight of it. If 
he reaches that aim, he will bring photography 
into the close neighborhood of art. Therein en- 
ters individuality pure and simple. The individ- 
ual is everything in painting and so in photog- 
raphy. The individual settles the whole business. 

Artists and photographers do not often come 
very close to one another, except in this latter 
day phase of photographic development; but 
there is one thing that every sincere photog- 
rapher who is really interested in his profession 
and who has any spark of art in him, is equally 
interested with the artist, and that is, in the 
seeking out of the beautiful. In that line, the 
artist and the photographer arein harmony. In 
that they are both artists. They are seeking 
out the things that most appeal to them in the 
world and are trying to perpetuate them because 
they are beautiful. 

That is the ultimate development of art pho- 
tography and of art itself. 
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A Talk on Lenses 


L. F. DEARSDORFF 


you anything. I only want to remind you 

of a few things which you yourselves already 
know, but which you sometimes forget. The 
subject of lenses has been a very perplexing 
one toa majority of photographers, and I think 
you will all admit that next to the operator the 
lens is the most important factor of your outfit, 
and at the same time that it is perhaps the least 
understood by the photographer. A gentleman 
said to me, yesterday, that he did not care to 
know anything about lenses; all he wanted was 
the finished product. He said the optician 
would finish it and deliver it into his hands, and 
he would work it. That is all right, if a man 
knows how ; but suppose that you were to go to 
a piano store and say: “I want a piano. If you 
will deliver me a fine piano, of the proper grada- 
tion of tone, from the lowest notes to the high- 
est, I -will play it.” Could you do it? No. 
Neither can you operate a lens if you do not 
know anything about it. You could make a 
noise on the piano, of course, but could you 
make any music? The finest instrument in the 
world will not make music unless one knows how 
to play it. Neither will a lens make the best 
picture unless one knows how to use it. 

It was my purpose to call your attention to 
some points in relation to light in general, which 
are perhaps not absolutely necessary for you to 
know, but which it would be an advantage to 
you to know. Time, however, will not permit, 
and I will devote my attention to some of the 
more particular points about the lens. Of 
course we must know this much, that there are 
a great many kinds of light, and that the 
quality of the light makes a vast difference as to 
the result of the work, and all that sort of thing. 
So you ought to remember that to use your lens 
properly you must look to the quality of your 
light. 

The object of a lens is largely to increase the 
capacity for shortening the time of exposure. 
An ordinary pinhole will make an image just the 
same as a lens will, and the real purpose of 
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the lens, primarily, is to increase the size of that 
pinhole. That is plain and simple. 

Two elements enter into consideration — 
light and shade. If you know how to handle 
your lens, and you have one which is properly 
constructed, of course you will get a gradation 
of tone from extreme high light to the deepest 
shadows. That is what makes your picture. 
The adjustment of the lens determines how you 
will get these effects. 

If you have a lens properly adjusted, and you 
know how to manipulate it, it is an easy matter 
to get a fine negative. If you do not know how 
to manipulate your lens, you cannot get a fine 
negative, and I defy you to print from a poor 
negative. A great many photographers ask: 
“ What kind of a lens shall I get?” 

I am asked every day this question: ‘“ What 
is the best kind of a lens to have?”’ Well, that 
is not an easy question to answer, unless one 
first knows what you are going to do. If you 
are going to do portrait work you want a lens 
especially constructed for that work, and you 
will find many lenses on the market called por- 
trait lenses that are not, properly speaking, 
such. 

I have sometimes heard it said that it 
seemed that when a man did not know how to 
do anything else, he went into photography. 
(Laughter.) But, without desiring to flatter 
you, I will say that the faces of photographers 
here are of more than average intelligence dis- 
played by photographers in many places. (A 
voice: “I thank you!’’) 

It is highly important that you select a por- 
trait lens with care. Of course, one man may 
produce a good portrait with a $25 lens —as 
good a portrait as his brother photographer 
may produce with a lens costing $225. While 
that is possibly true, yet the question remains, 
would not the man with the $25 lens have pro- 
duced still better. pictures with the higher-priced 
lens? I do not mean to say that by merely 
spending that much money for a lens you are 
going to add to your artistic ability, but the 
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manufacturers of lenses have put enough quality 
into their work to counteract many of the short- 
comings of the photographer. The quality of 
the light, the nature of the subject, the time of 
exposure, and all that kind of thing must enter 
into your consideration ; but if you are compelled 
to compensate for the defects of a lens you will 
find it up-hill business to undertake. Many 
photographers, I am sorry to say, are laboring 
along that line to-day, as my experience has told 
me. 

I want to call attention to the matter of stops. 
I am often asked, “ What kind of a stop is the 
best to use?” I only give one rule for the use 
of stops, and that is, to use the largest stop that 
you can to obtain the necessary definition. 
Never use a small stop if you can help it. The 
smaller the diaphragm, the flatter will be your 
image; the larger the diaphragm, the more 
rounded you will get the image. The beauty of 
photographic work is in the stereoscopic effect. 
Let us see why this is. We all have two eyes 
with which Divine Providence has supplied us. 
Divine Providence is wiser than we. Why have 
we then two eyes? How manycan tell? I will 
tell you two reasons that enter into it. Of 
course, with the aid of two eyes we are possibly 
able to see at a little wider range. With two 
eyes we have a range of exactly one hundred 
and eighty degrees. That is not necessarily 
true, but from the nature of the construction of 
our face, it is a benefit. But the greatest point 
is that it gives us perspective. We see from 
two points of view. I hold my finger in front 
of my face and close one eye, and I see my 
finger partially. I close the other eye, and with 
this I see the finger over there. This proves 
that I saw a little more than half way around 
my finger, because I got a stereoscopic effect. 
In that way we are able to judge distances. A 
man with one eye cannot play baseball very 
well because he cannot tell where the ball 
is exactly, and he may miss it by six inches. 
You cannot close one eye and turn around and 
walk ten feet and put your finger exactly against 
a pencil or any projection, because you cannot 
measure the distance. That is the reason we 
use a large stop. The larger the diaphragm, the 
wider the angle of incidence, because pictures 
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are made by light proceeding from a point in all 
directions, and the wider the angle of light the 
more stereoscopic will be the effect that you get. 
That is why you use a large stop. 

Another point is, depth of focus. The opti- 
cian will tell you there is no such thing as depth 
of focus in a lens, and that is true, optically 
speaking ; but take three lenses of any make, I 
do not care whose — I see there are one or two 
opticians in here now —and I will defy anybody 
to produce three lenses, but what any one of you 
will select one out of the lot which you like bet- 
ter, because it has a little greater depth of focus 
than the other. That is due to an optical defect 
in the lens. A perfectly optically constructed 
lens has no depth of focus, that is true, but a 
lens should not be absolutely correct mathemat- 
ically, because you don’t want it that way. No 
one wants it that way, and so the correct ar- 
rangement and adjustment of the different lenses 
with reference to their refractive or dispersive 
power, chromatic spherical aberration, relative 
curvature, are the determining factors as to the 
particular points of focus. If you could con- 
struct a lens so that there were no absolute sharp 
point about it, and yet sharp enough to please 
the eye, there is not that difference of compari- 
son between the absolutely sharp point and that 
which is not absolutely sharp, and we overlook 


these defects. The public overlook them. Now, 
if you can get a lens of that kind, that is what 
you want. I find it so every time. I have had 
seventeen years’ experience in selecting lenses. 
I was the scapegoat for ten years of two differ- 
ent firms. All their troubles came to me, and I 
was supposed to answer all questions. I did 
answer them, sometimes probably correctly and 
sometimes according to guess ; but I seem to be 
able to satisfy the people and so they come to me. 

Another point is the flatness of field of your 
lens. It is not desirable to have an absolutely 
flat field except for certain purposes. If I were 
going to make a copy of any picture, I should 
want an absolutely flat fleld lens that would get 
it sharp ; but if I were going to make a group 
or a portrait, I would not want it, for the simple 
reason that when you have a group in front of 
you and look at this side and then at that side 
the head is round like a ball; when you are 
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viewing a head straight in front of you, you see 
around a circle. Suppose the head is, exactly, 
a perfect sphere, and suppose you have another 
perfect sphere. I look at these round spheres 
and I get a cross in the center, and everything 
is a perfect circle in front of me. Now, light 
passes to the plate. The plate is perfectly flat. 
As the light strikes the plate the image is drawn 
out, one edge striking first, and so on out to the 
other edge. Instead of having a round image, 
you have an oblong elliptical head. I have seen 
pictures that nobody would want. 

There are two points for you to consider. 
The first is, will you have a lens that cuts abso- 
lutely sharp off the corners of your plate and 
gives you this distortion, or will yon have a lens 
that does not cut quite so sharp at the corners 
of your plates? I suggest a compromise. You 
do not want to have it fuzzy. The lens angles 
most always remain the same, but there are ex- 
ceptions, there are distortions. The artist who 
paints a picture will tell you that he never makes 
it in perfect perspective, because it would not 
look well ; it would be stiff and ungraceful. That 
is what we want to avoid in pictures made by 
photography. We do not want exactly to follow 
the painter, but we want something that is pre- 
sentable, at any rate; and so for that reason I 
could not recommend a lens with an absolutely 
flat fleld even for group work. Any circle will 
give you sharp images at the ends which will be 
a little bit larger on your plate, but which will 
you have, a little larger on the edges of your 
plate, or all the same size? It remains for you 
to decide. (Mr. Hearn: ‘“ Take crooked faces !’’) 
You can have the lens do it. You want defini- 
tion in your shadows. There-are many lenses 
on the market that you can buy at from $40 to 
$50 that will produce a fine image, but do you 
get the gradation from the highest lights to the 
deepest shadows? Sometimes you will strike it 
but you will not always do so. You should see 
to it that you have a lens that will do it with al- 
most any kind of a light. The polish on a lens 
determines to a great extent the detail. A lens 
that is finely polished will give you a nice grada- 
tion of tone, other things, of course, being cor- 
rect, such as curvature, etc., from your highest 
lights to your deepest shadows. A lens that is 
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not perfectly polished will give you diffusion. 
You cannot develop it. You will not be able to 
get that beautiful detail in your shadows that 
you want. 


Now, as to brilliancy of image; some lenses 
will give you a very correct drawing, perfectly 
sharp, yet the image seems dead. And why? 
I wish I had the time to explain this, because I 
see such a great tendency among photogra- 
phers to buy something that is cheap. A good 
lens cannot be made cheaply. It is an expen- 
sive process, for there must be correctness for 
spherical and chromatic abberrations. It is im- 
possible to make a lens that will be perfect 
in these respects — absolutely impossible. 
Ground and spherical curvature cannot be 
wholly eliminated; yet these are corrected 
to such a great degree that no human eye can 
detect it in the ordinary photographic way. 

The rapidity of a lens determines, too, what 
you are going to get. You want a lens with a 
wide opening that will give you as much depth 
as possible and good defining power. Baby pic- 
tures count for quite a great deal, and we have 
some pretty large babies that complain when 
you time too long. In reference to the adapta- 
bility of the lens to the class of work, is your 
lens suitable in this respect? Have you a lens 
that will do your work? Are you making groups 
with a portrait lens? Are you straining a point 
and compelling your customers to take a picture 
that you yourself are not satisfied with sim- 
ply because you don’t want to buy another 
lens ? 

I am a dealer in photographic supplies, par- 
ticularly in lenses, but, leaving aside the com- 
mercial aspect, you know that it pays to get a 
good article, and if a proper instrument pays for 
itself why not have it? You should have a por- 
trait lens for portraits and a group lens for 
groups. It has been my province to supply 
lenses especially fitted to different classes of 
work. That is why I speak of this. It matters 
not whether you ever speak to me about a lens 
or not, I am going to tell you this just the same, 
that wherever your dealer is, look to it that you 
get the right kind of a lens, suited to your 
work. If you do not understand it, consult 
somebody who does, and get the lens that will 
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If you have a dozen lenses you will 
See that you have 
enough, so that you will have sufficient for each 


suit you. 
not have any too many. 


kind of work. 
to get a suit of clothes and you were a lean man, 


If you went to a clothing house 


you would not select a suit intended for a very cor- 
pulent man. You would not like to wear it, nor 
would the corpulent man feel comfortable in 
your clothes. 

I want to speak about another point which is 
important. Some photographers have a certain 
height for their lens and keep it there all the 
time. They do not figure that you must have 
certain effects here, and quite different effects 
there (illustrating). If you have a short lady 
who would like to appear tall, where would you 
put your lens? Have you ever thought about 
that? If you want a short lady to appear 
shorter still, get your lens up like that and look 
down. (The speaker illustrated the effects pro- 
duced by using the lens at different heights.) 
You should place your lens properly. In doing 
so, you have to take into consideration the 
focus of the lens. Do not be afraid to use a 
swing back. Try it till you find out where is the 
best place to use it. If you do not know, ask some 
one else, and he will probably tell you. Some 
photographer will be glad to tell you how to use 
the swing back so as not to distort the image. 
Do not be afraid to use a lateral swing either. 
If you are photographing a bust or large head, 
this shoulder may be in focus and the other out 
of focus. Why? You did not use your swing 
back enough. If necessary, you can place the 
sitter in an inclined position and still retain the 
focus pretty well, with both the front and the 
back shoulder, and make a much more pleasing 
image. This is a matter that probably is con- 
trolled by the lens. 

With reference to the distance at which you 
work from your subject,— if you do not have the 
proper distance you need not look for the proper 
result, no matter what kind of a lens you have. 
If you are too close to your subject, the nose 
may be too large and the ears too far back on 
the head. The part which is towards the lens 
is too prominent. This shoulder sticks up too 
high. If sitter has his hands in front of him, 
his hands will be too large. These are unpleas- 
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ant effects. 
limited. 
and, if so, there is only one thing for you to do 


You must remember that you are 
You may have a short operating-room, 


and that is get a lens that will fit your operating- 
room, and grin and bear it. The proper dis- 
tance for a cabinet-standing figure is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of twenty to twenty-five 
feet. 
for a cabinet head or bust picture, from ten to 
fifteen feet is considered the best. 
these figures not from my own experience, but 
from that of 
whom I have talked in regard to the matter. 
The care of your lens is an important point. 
Photographers who had made a little scratch on 
their lens —a scratch so fine that you would be 
surprised — have come to me, and because it was 
a very fine lens they were all broken up over it. 
They thought it was seriously injured and 
wanted to know if I could not polish it off. I 
told them, “ Yes, I can polish it off.” Then 
they asked, “ Will it injure the lens?”’ Some- 
times, I am sorry to say, it will ; sometimes it 
will not. If I think that they want it done real 
bad, unless it would injure the lens I decline to 
undertake it. I generally tell them not to do it, 
as a little scratch on a lens does not injure it to 
any great extent; but when you sweep your 
operating-room, perhaps only once a week or 
once a month, the dust will fly and gather on 
your lens, and that is infinitely worse than a 
scratch. Dust on your lens diffuses the focus — 
diffuses the light, slows up your image, and you 
wonder what is the matter. You complain of 
your dry plates, you complain of the light, 
you complain of your developer, when it is 
You ought to know enough 
Divine Providence 


That is recognized as the best distance ; 
I give you 


successful photographers with 


your own fault. 
to keep the lens clean. 
has supplied the eye with a cover that raises 
up and down, one of the offices of which is 
to supply moisture to clean off the surface of 
your eye so that you can see. If you do not 
clean off the surface of the lens so that it can 
see, how can you expect it to serve you? It will 
not work. Clean it every day. Hold the lens 
upside down, and with a piece of cambric, or 
something soft — absorbent cotton is good (every 
photographer has that)— dust out all particles 
of grit or silicon. These are so small that they 
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fly through the air, but they will scratch the 
surface. One scratch, as I said before, makes 
no difference; you would not know it. But 
when you get millions of them on your lens, 
you have what we call ground glass, and your 
lens is injured. The optician who polishes off 
the surface of a very fine lens would not feel like 
rubbing it over with something rough, or if 
there were dust on it, he would not advise you 
to run your finger across it. Do not do it, but 
take a tuft of cotton and wipe it off. If it has 
a scum over it, wipe it with a soft cloth or a 
chamois that has been washed in bicarbonate of 


soda. Then thoroughly rinse in water or bi- 
carbonate of soda. Bicarbonate of soda is all 
right. You should keep a cap on your lens at 
all times when not in use. Do not think that 
the inside of your lens never needs cleaning. 
I do not care how much you protect it, it will 
attract moisture from the atmosphere, and the 
moisture that is in there, being exposed to a cur- 
rent of air, will condense and be deposited on 
the lens, producing a film over the surface of 
the lens, diffusing the focus and slowing up the 
action of the lens. Wipe that film off carefully 
before exposure to light and air. 


‘Camera Work” for October—An Appreciation 


BY THE OFFICE-BOY 


R. CUMMINGS axed me yistiddy if I 
M cud preciate Camera Works this munth 

fer him, as he wuz bizzy and hed to go 
fishin: I think if I had the choice of preciatin 
Camera Works and goin fishin, I’d go fishin too, 
but Mr. Cummings had first say. 

The cover on Camera Works this time is jist 
the same as it wuz the last time, also Eastman’s 
ad on the back. I bleeve Mr. Steishen painted 
thes, and they wud hev been hung at Munik or 
sumwher, but the committy sed they wuddent 
advertise Eastman fer nuthin, and Mr. Steishen 
wuddent pay the price. 

The first litterary artikle aint stuck in the 
book, and bein hedded with red ink is proberly 
ment fer framin. Howevver I didn’t frame 
mine as it’s only annuther one of Mr. Stiglitses 
tails of woe and tells about how mutch munny 
he’s losin givin Camera Works away. Hear- 
after he’s goin to charge five dollars a 
yere if paid in advanse, and not a sent less 
than eighteen dollars a yere if not paid in 
advanse. He N. B.’s that Camera Works are 
so very presshus thet subscribers ort to git it 
mailed in speshul cardboard boxes and hav it 
sent by reggisterd male. I miself think even 
this is risky, and hev written him to kno how 
mutch it will cost us extry to have ours sent 
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over to Boston ina crate by an A. D. T. mes- 
senger boy. When I’m buyin a gold-mine I 
like to be shure I git it. 

On the next page he sez thet while eighteen 
dollers is the price at present fer last yere’s 
Camera Works, he’s goin to raze the price sum 
more without further notis if he feels like it. If 
I want enny more I'll take chances on gittin 
notis, so aint worryin mutch about that. 

The first picture in the book is an annonni- 
mous dunjon witch seems to need scrubbin. It’s 
a butiful and sentimental studdy full of mistery 
and awe. Then foller two more annonnimous 
dunjons by the same artist. These works is all 
masterpeses, full of the most exquisite interior 
work, and convey the sentiment of roomytism 
most admerably. 

The next picture is a studdy of a ded man 
and a gate. The pose of the ded man is nat- 
tural and lifelike, and the artist deserves gret 
creddit fer the way he hez develloped the gate. 

The first real artikle in the book is called 
“Evans— An Appreciation.” It’s by a noo 
writer in fotography, but he’s verry smooth. I 
like his stile. 

The next artikle is annuther appreciation of 
Evans, this one bein wrote by Evans himself. 

The next artikle is called “Roaming in 
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PORTRAIT 
BY F WOLCOTT WEBSTER 
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Thought After Reading Maeterlinck’s Letter,” 
and is about what mite hav bin expected. I 
read that letter miself and hev been roamin in 


thort evver sence. 

The next attrackshun in this most exquisit 
and sumpshus publication is a butiful pome by 
the great modern fotograffic pote, Dallett Fuguet. 
This pome also shows the effect of Maeterlinck’s 
letter. 

The next is an appollogy wherein Mr. Stiglits, 
of the Photochrome Company, confidentshully 
and teerfully informes his gentle reeders that 
J. J. Waddington, Ltd., of London, England, aint 
in it with the Photochrome Company of New 
York as engravers. The same appollogy also 
contanes a few words on Mr. Stiglitses picture, 
“The Flat-iron,” of witch I wil say more later 
on in this appreciation. 

Then cums a fine negro story, by Mr. J. B. 
Kerfoot tellin all who are not in the Photo Se- 
sesshun to git in out of the wet. The Photo 
Sesesshun is likened to Noah’s Ark, witch the 
Scriptures tells us contaned mostly birds and 
beasts, no two alike, and one negro, so I don’t 
think mutch of the simily. I spose Noah is 
Mr. Stiglits, who built the Ark. The wurst 
point about the simily is that Noah’s Ark was a 
one-man show, while I allers understood Mr. 
Stiglits ment it to be understood thet the Photo 
Sesesshun wasn’t. 

Next follers annuther dunjon and then a por- 
trit of a gentleman yawning in gum. This is 
one of the best gum portrits I hav seen sence 
some of them by Mr. Steishen some months 
ago. The flesh vallues is excellent fer gum 
and the wurk on the whole a butiful example of 
karackter rendering. 

Next follers a dceyutiful artikle on nothin 
from Nowhere by Mr. Charles H. Caffin the 
imminent art cricket. This artikle wil no doubt 
be of grate vallue to fotogryfers, the arthur 
havin tried verry hard to say a few words on the 
subject of fotogryphy before droppin off to 
sleep the nite he rote it. 

Then follers an instrucktiv artikle on arki- 
texshur by Mr. Sidney Allan, the excuse bein 
Mr. Stiglitzes “Flat-iron” picture. This is 
follered by annuther pome, the excuse bein the 
same. 
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Mr. A. Horsley Hinton of London, England 
has a long artikle in witch he tells the Photo 
Sesesshuners thet they ort not to do sech good 
wurk as they are doin, becuz it hurts the feelins 
of an “ignorant and brutish multitude” of fotog- 
raffers not in the trust. He feers thet modern 
fotogryfy if left in the hands of the Photo 
Sesesshun will sune be marred by a spirit of 
“intolerant esotericism.” Strange, ain’t it, how 
grate minds run in the same channels? Now I 
nevver cud hav sed it in sech butiful words, but 
I allers felt the same way about it. Shake, Mr. 
Hinton. 

Mr. Joseph T. Keiley next writes on Land- 
scape. He is unusually temperit, and don’t call 
ennyboddy “malodorous” this time except 
printing-ink. 

Next follers an initial by Mr. Stiglitz, the 
subject bein the Flat-iron Building in New York 
durin a snow storm, this picture havin served 
as the text fer sevveral artikles, appollogies, 
pomes, etc. earlier in the book. It is a fine 
piece of teknical work, slitely marred by sum of 
Mr. Hinton’s “intolerant esotericism”’ in the 
shape of a big, black, cut-off tree witch Mr. 
Stiglitz sez elsewhere ennyboddy else ceptin 
himself wud hav left out. I think he is rite 
about that. 

We next see that the King of Turin hez sent 
them placks he prommist, but they ain’t med- 
dles. If they had bin, Mr. Stiglits wud hev sent 
them back, as he dont like meddles enny more 
sence he got up the Photo Sesesshun. 

On the same paige Mr. Stiglits reggisters a 
kick aginst sumboddyerruther named Wies- 
baden, who was inconsidderit enuff to send sum 
Sesesshuners sum meddles, and who sed Mr. 
Steishen wuz a nartist and not a fotogryfer. 
Mr. Stiglits is thinkin about boycottin Mr. 
Wiesbaden next yere. Mr. Stiglits next tells us 
thet he has boycotted the Royal Photographic 
Sassiety of Gret Brittun fer darin to hav the 
nerv to compeet with the Linkt Ring. He calls 
the Royal Sassiety venerabel and consurvativ, 
but don’t hav mutch respeck fer its gray hares. 

Mr. Stiglits next sez that the Sesesshuners 
are goin to boycott the St. Louis World’s 
Fare because Mr. Ockerson wont pay fer his 
scurshun ticket to St. Louis to jedge the pic- 
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tures. Mr. Stiglits hezalong hed. He’s allers 
bin willin to put up his munny fer the good of 
the cause, and would go ennywhere, but when 
he was a jurror in them shows he hed a shure 
cinch, and he aint a goin to put up his hard- 
earned - premium -on-Camera-Works-munny now 
on sich an unsertenty as Mr. Ockerson offers him, 
for full partickalers of witch see the PHoTto ERA 
for August. He very ritely sez that “ to except 
under sich sirkumstances wud mene to kast aside 
all the prinsipuls fer witch we have struggelt. 
So long.” 

It is to be hoaped fer the good of the cause 
that Mr. Ockerson will crawl and rite Mr. Stiglits 
to send a zibit of the Photo Sesesshun to St. 
Louis rite away, frate collect. Also send Mr. 
Stiglits a scurshun ticket so he can go out 
and see if the hangin committy hev put em up 
rite. 

We also lurn that the Sesesshun is goin to 
zibit at San Francisco, but Mr. Stiglits hazzent 
made up his mind yit wether it will zibit at 


Chicago or not. Mr. Stiglits sez its hard to 
forgit sum things, but if the Mare of Chicago 
will send him a propperly engrossed certifficat 
of invitashun he may possibly except. 

Finally cums a page in witch Mr. Stiglits re- 
fers those of his reeders who are interested in 
fotograffy and can’t find anything about it in 
Camera Works, to a number of maggyzeens 
wherein they can find it in its purest and most 
unadulterrated form. We are proud to see the 
Puoto ERA given a prominent place in this list, 
and on behalf of the edditors, the same bein 
fishin at this writin, I wish to thank Mr. Stiglits 
fer his kindness and curtessy. 

On the whole I think this issher of Camera 
Works is a vast impruvement over former isshers, 
and in view of the fact thet it is the last issher 
of the first volyum and the price will shortly be 
razed, I can cordyerly reckommend it to all our 
reeders as a good investment fer there munny. 
I speke of course to those who hav munny in 
bank, as it has alreddy gone up to three dollers. 


Photography 


An appreciation of photography, by the late Pope Leo X9TI. 
Trauslation by T. Henry, Litt. B. 


Sun-orought {ith magic of the skies, 

Che image fair before me lies: 

Derp-haulted brain and sparkling eyes, 
And lips fine chiseling. 


miracle of thought, 
® art with ueivest marhels fraught — 
Apelles, Nature’s ribal, furought 

No fairer imaging. 
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Astronomical From the Lick Observatory comes 
Photography surprising news of the achieve- 
ments of the new photographic reflector, which 
is only twenty inches in focal length and thir- 
teen in diameter. This small instrument is 
far more powerful and rapid than the great 
Crossley reflector of the same institution, one 
of the best photographic instruments hitherto 
in use. The new telescope does in five minutes 
as much as the older one in two hours. The 
most important achievement of the new telescope 
as yet is the photographing of the ring nebula 
in Lyra. The most powerful visual telescopes 
faintly reveal a central star, but the best photo- 
graphs hitherto taken were unable to disclose 
anything of the structure of the nebula. The 
photographs taken by the new telescope, when 
enlarged, show that from the central star arises 
a two-branched spiral of nebulous matter, which, 
turning clockwise, finally coalesces with the 
outer ring. No hint of the existence of this 
spiral is given by the older telescopes. It is 
now evident that all the supposed ring-nebulz 
are really spirals, and Laplace’s famous nebular 
hypothesis must evidently be recast. Only pho- 
tography can give the necessary material for the 
founding of a new theory, and this little reflector 
promises to play a good part in the accumulation 
of the material. 
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German Trade According to a consular report, 
Advances German manufacturers of pho- 
tographic articles are successfully exploiting the 
Chinese market, as amateur photography is be- 
coming popular in China. This moves us to 
remark that save in the line of films and film 
cameras, in which American products may be 
found in every region of the world, American 
photographic products are unknown outside of 
America. A feeble effort is being made to sell 
one brand of American plates in England, but 
apparently with little success. It is time we 
waked up in this line. 


Art In a recent issue of Scribner's Maga- 
Libraries zine, on the possibilities of building up 
art libraries in the shape of illustrated books, 
the writer has this to say regarding half-tone 
reproductions : 

“ There is too much good talent put into these ‘ draw- 
ings for half-tone’ to allow them to be useless to the 
present or even to future generations. In a way, we, 
the students, the lovers of art in black and white, shall 
accommodate ourselves to the new conditions ; in a way, 
the new medium will grow familiar, and, therefore, in a 
way, pleasing. On the other hand, the facility of re 
touching and engraving by hand the half-tone ‘ blocks’ 
will become greater, and that which now, in this extrava- 
gant community,* costs such an unreasonable sum of 
money will be feasible ; so that the mechanical half-tone 
will gradually pass into a reproductive process, nearly as 
manual, nearly as independent, nearly as human, as that 
wonderful line-engraving of Amand Durand, whose re- 
productions from Rembrandt and Durer took our 
breath away in 1870, or shortly thereafter.” 

These latter are strong words, but we heartily 
agree with them. The beautiful half-tone re- 
productions of the PHoto ERa to-day represent 
the high-water mark of this kind of process 
work in this country as applied not so much to 
line drawings as to photographs made in full 
light and shade. We commend to the attention 
of the editor of Scribner's the bound volumes of 
Puoto ERA as worthy of a high place in his 
proposed library of illustrated books, because of the 
artistic half-tone reproductions of photographs. 


Rembrandt There are few of the old masters 
van Rijn whose study would be of greater 
service to the average photographer than that of 
Rembrandt van Rijn. His art in portraiture, 
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landscape, and genre study, his superb mastery 
of technique, and blending of light and shade, 
make him specially valuable to photographers as 
an interpreter of the secrets of their art. The 
power of Rembrandt lies in the fact that his 
portraits all reveal the character of their sub- 
jects. It has been said that from this class of 
his pictures alone one can repeople Holland with 
the spirits of the seventeenth century. All 
classes and conditions of men came within the 
range of his magic brush and brain. But he 
painted faces more for their expression than for 
their beauty of feature. His high-lights were 
concentrated on the faces of his subjects, continu- 
ing them down to some point of interest ina 
lower key in the picture, by gradation into 
darker tints. It was this skilful use of lights 
and shadows in his pictures that makes the 
Rembrandt style of lighting so popular to-day 
with photographers who are in the main suc- 
cessful. It gives a poetic and artistic touch to 
subjects which ordinarily might be very com- 
monplace otherwise. 


Our Conbention We desire to thank all our con- 
Number tributors who have helped so 
generously to make this Convention Number an 
unqualified success. The prompt response with 
which our request for pictures has been met 
shows the high esteem and confidence in which 
the PHoto Era is held by the photographic 
profession of the country at large. Out of 
nearly five hundred prints submitted we have 
selected thirty-two for reproduction here, and 
believe that we have in them a representative 
selection of the best photographs exhibited at 
this convention. As these names include some 
of the best professional studios of this country, 
the PHoto Era for this month is a permanent 
record of American photographic art as it stands 
to-day, among professional workers. It is true 
that we miss some well-known names from 
this group, — Strauss, Steffens, Schervee, Hol- 
linger, Histe Eickemeyer, MacDonald, Kase- 
bier, Weil, Johnston, Core, Hewitt, Hoyt, 
and others. But though many of these failed 
to exhibit, their work will be seen in the 
next and succeeding issues of the PHoto Era. 
We regret, owing to lack of space, our inability 
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to reproduce the admirable address of W. I. 
Scandlin, of New York, on “ Photography from 
a Business Standpoint.’’ But the addresses on 
“ Photography from a Painter’s Standpoint,” by 
M. Forsyth, and the “Talk on Lenses,” by 
L. Dearsdorff, published in this issue, together 
with the pictures shown, will enable any photog- 
rapher to gather up the real fruits of this con- 
vention which, from an educational standpoint, is 
one of the best ever held. 


The Advanced As in previous issues we 
Photographic School have illustrated the various 
branches of photography, and in this number 
have endeavored to give to the art-loving world 
a clear conception of the work of the professional 
photographer, so, in our February number, we 
propose to show what the students of the ad- 
vanced photographic school are accomplishing. 

Many of these well-known advanced workers 
have signified their pleasure at the prospects of 
our issuing such a number, and have accepted 
our invitation to contribute and cooperate, thus 
insuring a great success. 


The Photographic The next issue of PHoTo 
Art of Philadelphia Era will contain the best 
examples of the art as demonstrated by the 
workers of Philadelphia. The photographers, 
both professional and amateur, have responded 
liberally to our request for exhibition pictures, 
and we will, therefore, be able to show the art 
lovers of the country the high position held in 
the photographic world by Philadelphia. 


Our December The illustrations for this issue 
Namber will be devoted entirely to the 
product of the workers in New York, and it will 
be our endeavor to show in as comprehensive 
form as possible the state of the art in the great 
American metropolis. 

There are so many expert workers that it will 
surely be a very interesting collection of photo- 
graphs. 

We wish to urge all who desire to contribute, 
to send their pictures forward at once, that we 
may be able to give proper time to the etching 
and printing. In order to insure consideration 
photographs must be in our hands by October 
twenty-fifth. 
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The Round Robin Guild 


Specially designed for the Amateur Photographer and the Beginner. 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. 


(Any amateur photographer may belong by sending in his name and address) 


Without nonsense rhymes what should we do to ex- 
press in few words types of people whom we meet? It 
has been my pleasure (?), recently, to meet three persons 
who answer to the descriptions of three other persons, 
as set forth by that prince of nonsense rhymers, Edward 
Lear. 

The first is the prototype of his 


“ old person of Burton 
Whose answers were rather uncertain ; 
When they said ‘ How d’ye do?’ 
He replied,— ‘ Who are you?’ 
This distressing old person of Burton.” 


The double of this person had experimented with cer- 
tain chemicals until he had produced a solution for ton- 
ing prints in such beautiful tones that they were at once 
the envy and admiration of his photographic acquaint- 
ances. He made no secret of the ingredients which he 
used in the solution, but when I questioned him as to 
the proportion, the mixing, manner of using, etc., his 
answers resembled those of the “ distressing old person 
of Burton,” — they were “ rather uncertain” and of no 
use whatever from a photographic point of view. In 
fact, I learned less than did the Akond of Swat, who 
never knew which from what. Doubtless my readers 
have met persons of this type who, while seeming to im- 
part knowledge, really tel] nothing at all. 

Then there is that funny 

“old lady of Prague, 
Whose answers were horribly vague ; 
When they asked,— ‘ Are these caps?’ 
She answered, ‘ Perhaps!’ 
This oracular lady of Prague.” 


Her prototype evidently conducts a photographic query 
department in a paper that intends to add to its popu- 
larity by including information for amateurs in its col- 
umns. The answers are so “ horribly vague” that the 
querist must be more in the dark than he was be- 
fore receiving a reply to his query. For instance, one 
amateur asked what was the bestlens to buy for doing 
copy work, and the “ oracular ” conductor of the column 
replied: “Perhaps a rapid rectilinear would be as 
good as any!” 

This knowledge must have been invaluable to the 
intending purchaser of a lens with which he desired to 
copy manuscripts and engravings. 

Another “ oracular” bit of information was areply to 
a request for a pyro developer formula. The amateur 
was directed to “dissolve one hundred grains of meta- 
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bisulphide of potash in six ounces of water. When 
thoroughly dissolved pour into an ounce bottle of pyro.” 
Sulphite of sodium should have been given for the ingre- 
dient metabisulphite of potassium, as the latter is seldom 
used in this country as a preservative of pyro; but, even 
if he had used either ingredient, how was he to pour six 
ounces of fluid into a one-ounce bottle of pyro? Tell 
me that. 
The last one of the trio mentioned was like that 
“old person of Deal, 
Who in walking used only his heel ; 
When they said, ‘ Tell us why,’ 
He made no reply, 
This mysterious person of Deal.” 


It isa great gift to be able to impart knowledge. Not 
all who now fill the role of teachers have that gift. 

When it comes to an art or a science it is absolutely 
necessary that the instructor have an experimental as 
well as a theoretical knowledge of the subject which he 
is teaching. Photographic instruction comes under the 
above statement. 

Some of the articles on different phases of photo- 
graphic work which appear from time to time in the 
photographic and other journals, while presumably aim- 
ing to instruct, are so “ horribly vague ” that the reader 
is no better informed on the subject than he was before 
he read the article. Photographic instruction, whether 
given through text or imparted orally, should be plain 
and simple, avoiding as much as possible technical 
terms and phrases, for the average amateur is not a 
chemist or a laboratory worker. 

Formule for photographic solutions should give the 
exact quantities to be used by either grams, grains, 
or ounces. Weights should be expressed in ounces or 
fractions of an ounce, and measures either in fluid grains 
or fluid ounces, as the case may be. It is very mis- 
leading to use the term parts, and if this term be used 
it must be specified whether parts by weight or parts by 
measure are intended to be used. There is a great 
difference in the weight of fluid ounces. They vary 
greatly in specific gravity. For instance, a fluid ounce 
of ammonia solution weighs a little less than an ounce, 
while a fluid ounce of sulphuric acid weighs nearer two 
ounces. 

Platinum printing has almost superseded other methods 
of printing where one aims for a thoroughly artistic print- 
ing paper. The tones of the grays and blacks and the 
different shades of sepia are alike pleasing. Sometimes, 
however, one wishes to vary the color for some tone more 
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decorative, perhaps. The tone of the print may be 
varied by a process of intensifying and then toning in 
various baths, according to the tone desired. 

The print is underprinted, developed as usual in 
the platinum developer, and cleared in the acid bath, and 
then washed. A solution is made up of two and one 
half ounces of a saturated solution of gallic acid, one half 
dram of a ten per cent solution of nitrate of silver, fifteen 
drops of glacial acetic acid, and two and one half ounces 
of water. The print, while wet, is placed in this solu- 
tion, and the tray rocked gently until the proper degree 
of intensity is reached. It is then transferred to a bath 
of acetic acid, made up of one ounce of the acid to sixty 
of water. 

The toning bath is prepared as follows: Solution 
No.1: Nitrate of uranium, 15 grains; water, eight 
ounces. Solution No.2: Ferricyanide of potassium, 
fifteen grains; water, eight ounces. To use, take two 
and one half ounces of each solution and add to it one 
ounce of glacial acetic acid. Place the print in this 
bath and tone until the desired color is reached. The 
tone to be obtained will vary from a deep reddish brown 
to a light red, according to the time it is left in the solu- 
tion. As soon as the desired tone is reached transfer 
at once to clean water, and wash for half an hour in 
running water or in several changes of water. 

If one wishes to obtain a green tone the print, which 
has been colored in the uranium solution, is washed and 
put into a solution made of four ounces of sulphate of 
iron dissolved in twenty ounces of water. In this solu- 
tion the red tones of the print gradually change to green; 
the longer the print remains in the solution the more 
decided the solution. It is then washed and dried. To 
obtain blue tones the print is subjected to another chemi- 
cal change. The green print is placed in a bath of 
muriatic acid, made up of one half ounce of acid to 
fifteen ounces of water. The acid will change the green 
print to a bright blue. 

In using the nitrate of uranium toning solution, if the 
prints turn too dark a color the bath should be weakened 
by the addition of two or three ounces of water. 

Glacial acetic acid is concentrated acetic acid and is 
used to prevent the fogging or veiling of the print dur- 
ing the development, tending to even the action of the 
other chemicals. A saturated solution is a solution 
which contains as much of the substance as can be 
held in solution without clouding. A saturated solution 
may be known by a white deposit which settles in the 
bottom of the bottle in which it is stored. To use, take 
care not to disturb this sediment. 


ILLUSTRATING WITH THE CAMERA 


Illustrating with the camera seems a very simple 
thing to do when one considers the possibilities of this 
instrument, but, with a few exceptions, we have yet to 
see really artistic illustrations made by its means. Of 
course, in this sense we do not refer to the beautiful 
pictures made to illustrate articles or volumes of travel. 
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In this respect, the camera, if in the hands of an ar- 
tist, excels the pencil. It is to the illustrations of stories 
that the assertion is made that, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, we have yet to see really artistic pictures made 
with a camera. A recent story was illustrated with the 
camera and though I have forgotten all of the characters, 
and the plot as well, I do remember the attempts at il- 
lustrating. In the interior pictures the light was so 
strong and the focus so sharp that one could almost dis- 
tinguish each separate hair on the individuals posed to 
illustrate some situation inthe story. In the out-of-door 
pictures the whole of nature had been taken into con- 
fidence, seemingly, while the figures supposed to be the 
excuse for the picture were the least in evidence. 

Besides these faults, the subjects themselves showed 
self-consciousness in every line of their figures. One 
had the feeling that they were simply lay figures with no 
faculty of portraying any emotion whatever. This fault 
was not the fault of the artist so much as it was the 
fault of his models. If one wishes to illustrate a story, 
and introduce figures in his illustrations, then it is wiser 
to employ for subjects professional models who are used 
to posing and have, in some degree, the faculty of ex- 
pressing the emotions which the artist wishes to portray. 
Amateurs must take lessons of artists and practise them 
well before the camera will take the place of the pencil 
in illustrating fiction. This is a good field, however, 
for the artist photographer to enter. He will have few, 
if any, competitors, and, with practice and patience, will 
eventually make a success of his attempts, and show the 
way for others to follow. 


All bottles that contain chemicals should be plainly 
labeled, not only to prevent mistakes in mixing solutions 
but also to avoid mistakes in careless handling. Chem- 
icals which are very poisonous should have some dis- 
tinctive mark, so that one may know by touch, as well 
as sight, the dangerous contents of the bottle. One way 
to distinguish the poisonous mixtures is to store them in 
round bottles and the harmless solutions in square bot- 
tles, or vice versa. One may buy labels already gummed 
for attaching to bottles, but these, though gummed, are 
easily detached from the bottle if the label becomes 
moist. It is very easy to write the labels, and one can 
make the letters larger than those on the printed labels, 
which is an advantage in a dark room. An excellent 
glue for pasting labels, and one which sticks well, is 
made of two ounces of gum arabic, two ounces powdered 
gum tragacanth, one and one half drams of acetic acid, 
two ounces of glycerin, and four ounces of water. Heat 
the water and in it dissolve the gum arabic and traga- 
canth, add the glycerin and acid, mix thoroughly and 
store in a wide-mouthed bottle. 

An excellent ink for marking labels, which will neither 
fade nor corrode, is made of twelve grains of lampblack, 
four grains of indigo, two drams of powdered copal, and 
two ounces of oil of lavender. Heat the oil and dissolve 
in it the gum copal; then stir in the lampblack and 
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indigo. To prevent the solution running down the side 
of the bottle, dip the mouth of the bottle in melted par- 
affin wax. Melted paraffin wax may be poured over the 
label, thus insuring it from stains. In libeling bottles 
it will be found advisable to cut a piece of paper long 
enough to go around the bottle and lap perhaps an inch. 
This precaution should always be used when common 
paste is substituted for a good adhesive paste. In label- 
ing bottles it will be found very helpful if the amount 
necessary to be used for a certain quantity of solution 
be written on the label. If chemicals are in solution 
write on the bottle the amount of the chemical in an 
ounce of the solution. 

Method in dark-room work saves many a costly 
blunder. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. D. Avery You have been enrolled on both 
Guilds of the PHoro Era. We have heard from a 
number of the Avery clan who have seen the article, in 
the July number, on “ The Nation’s Landmarks.” We 
shall be glad to receive the pictures for the Historic 
Guild Collection. 


Emily J. H.— I would not advise you to try the posi- 
tive papers. The films will work far better. The 
paper is not a good foundation; being so opaque it 
takes much longer to print through, and the results are 
not as satisfactory. The paper may be waxed, which 
renders it more transparent. 


David Webb.— If your negatives have faded, owing 
to the action of the mercuric intensifying solution, they 
may be restored by washing them and then placing ina 
solution of Schlippe’s salts, using ten grains of the salts 
to an ounce of water. The salts come in the form of 
large, colorless crystals, soluble in water. 


Paul J.— To clear the veil or fog from your negative 
mix equal parts of glycerin and a saturated solution of 
hyposulphite of soda. Spread it over the negative 
thickly, and lay the negative flat, in a place free from 
dust. If the negative is but slightly veiled it will take 
about an hour to clear it, but if very much so, it will 
take perhaps a day to remove the stains. After it is 
cleared, wash well for an hour in running water. 


Frances G.— A chemical element is a substance which 
has never been derived from or separated into any other 
kind of matter. Gold, silver, oxygen, hydrogen, etc., are 
chemical elements. 


Dr. C. R.—A reducer which works very slowly and 
does not destroy the more delicate details of the plate, 
is made of iodide of potassium, 154 grains; hyposul- 
phite of soda, 7% ounces; water, 30 ounces. This re- 
ducer works very slowly and evenly, and a dense plate 
may be left in it two or three hours, of course examining 
it at intervals. This is one of the best reducers for re- 
moving fog. 
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Wesley J.— If your negatives are blurred at the edges 
and without detail it is probably because the lens does 
not cover the plate. A small stop will help to make the 
picture a trifle more distinct. Perhaps you are using a 
lens from a small camera. 


Katherine Burns.— A formula for hydrochinon devel- 
oper powders may be made as follows: Have the hy- 
drochinon made up into 30-grain powders. 
of these powders have a package made up of \ oz. of 
sulphite of soda, and 4% oz. of carbonate of potassium. 
For use take 3 oz. of water and dissolve in it the hydro- 
chinon powder, and when the solution is clear add the 
contents of the other package of sulphite of soda and 
carbonate of potassium. 
have the hydrochinon wrapped in red waxed paper and 
the other wrapped in white waxed paper. 


For each 


To avoid mistake in using 


F. H. O.— Distilled water, while it is to be preferred, 
especially for delicate operations, is not necessary for 
most photographic solutions. If you first boil the water, 
then filter it, you will find it pure enough for most pho- 
tographic purposes. 


Joseph K.— The camera about which you inquire and 
which is advertised in our columns is one of the best of 
its kind on the market. 
they will send you full description, and, if you can give 
satisfactory references, will, doubtless, forward you an 
instrument on ten days’ trial. 


Write to the manufacturers and 


Bernard Fulton.— To have a white title on the print 
take a fine drawing pen and India ink and write the title 
backwards on a shadow part of the film, at one of the 
lower corners. Another way, if one does not wish to 
mark the negative, is to write the title on the sensitive 
paper and let itdry. When the print is made this part 
of the paper is protected from the light, and when the 
print is toned the ink will wash away leaving the white 
lettering on the paper clear and distinct. Unless for 
commercial purposes it is not an addition to write the 
name on the print. 


Harry Woodson.— A simple way to make a vignetter 
is to take an empty plate-box cover, mark on it with a 
pencil the size and shape of the vignette you wish to 
make, then tear a hole in the cover along this outline. 
Place this cover over the printing-frame and hold it in 
place with rubber straps. It is sometimes desirable to 
paste a piece of tissue paper over the opening, and if the 
negative is weak tu print in the shade. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


Mr. H. von Wedel, Boca del Toro, Republic of Col- 
umbia, South America, is desirous of corresponding with 
members of the Round Robin Guild with a view to ex- 
changing prints. This is an opportunity for our home 
members to obtain some very interesting pictures. The 
postage is five cents for each half ounce or fraction 
thereof. 
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Notes and News 


SAN FRANCISCO, The Third San Francisco Photo- 
CAL. graphic Salon will be held at the 
Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, for 

two weeks, beginning Oct. 8. 

It has been the object of this Salon in its previous 
exhibitions to exhibit that class of photographic work 
which shall best exemplify artistic feeling and execution. 
This idea will be maintained in the present Salon, but 
with a higher standard than heretofore. With this in 
view the pictures will be selected by a jury appointed 
by the San Francisco Art Association. 


CHICAGO, The Chicago Society of Amateur Photog- 
ILL. raphers in conjunction with the Art Institute 
of Chicago, will hold the Fourth Chicago 
Photographic Salon in the galleries of the Art Institute 
from Dec. 29, 1903 to Jan. 29, 1904. It is the object of 
the Salon to give an opportunity to all persons interested 
in pictorial photography as a distinctive branch of art to 
exhibit such photographic work as will best portray ar- 
tistic feeling and expression, The Jury of Selection 
consists of Dr. F. Detlefsen, Mr. J. H. Field, Mr. Louis 
A. Lamb, Mr. F. Dundas Todd, and Mr. Marshall Wait. 
Pictures and entries must be received in Chicago by 
Dec. 15, 1903. Entry forms and information may be 
obtained by addressing the Chicago Photographic Sa- 
lon, The Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


BOSTON, The Eighth Annual Photographic Contest of 

MASS. the Youth’s Companion closes at noon on 

Oct. 31, and the exhibition will open on Dec. 

1. Awards aggregating $375 will be made in several 

classes. Conditions and information may be had by ad- 

dressing Photographic Department, Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO, The Photographers’ Association of 
CAL. California will hold its first conven- 

tion in the Mechanics’ Pavilion, San 

Francisco, Oct. 29 to 31. The program will consist of 
demonstrations of lighting and printing, art lectures, 
etc. and will also include interesting social features. 
The exhibit of work and materials will, it is hoped, be 
large. No prizes will be given, the association thereby 
following the example of most of the State associations. 


JENNINGS, The Interstate Postal Camera Club still 

ALA. still vacancies for one or two more work- 

ers who are capable of doing work of 

some artistic merit, and who desire to benefit by helpful 

monthly criticism. Members contribute one print to 

each monthly album. Further information may be had 
from the director, H. R. Pfaff, Jennings, Ala. 
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PITTSBURG, The Camera Club, of Pittsburg, is a new 
PA, organization pledged to promote the in- 
terests of pictorial photography and to 
sanction only such work “ as shows distinctive evidence 
of artistic perception and execution.” The object of 
the society is to hold monthly exhibitions of members’ 
work and an annual exhibition, open to all pictorial pho- 
tographers. As all members will be chosen with regard 
to their interest in the aims of the society, and are, 
therefore, expected to work in entire sympathy with the 
society’s object, no rules or by-laws will be formulated. 
Membership is at present limited to twenty-five. The 
director is Lewis F. Stephany, and he is assisted by a 
board of six trustees. 


NEW “The Korona and the Film Pack ” is the title of 
YORK an artistic folder issued by the Gundlach-Man- 

hattan Optical Co., which announces that the 
well-known Film Pack can now be used with Korona 
Cameras. By means of this device, the field of useful- 
ness of the Korona is greatly enlarged, and it is thereby 
converted into a focusing film-camera. We advise those 
who own Koronas, and those who contemplate the pur- 
chase of a new camera, to send to The Gundlach-Man- 
hattan Optical Co. for the new folder. 


NEW YORK Among the noticeable displays at the Na- 
CITY tional Convention, Indianapolis, was that of 
E. F. Foley & Co., of 201 Sixth avenue, 
New York. They showed an admirable line of brooches, 
pins, lockets, etc., for mounting photographs, which ex- 
cited as much attention as anything of the kind which 
was exhibited. They are the exclusive agents for the 
well-known firm of Wightman and Hough Co., which was 
established in 1856, and stands among the first firms of 
manufacturing jewelers in America. As this line of 
goods is becoming very popular with buyers of photo- 
graphs, our professional readers will do well to investi- 
gate the opportunity for profit here offered. Their work 
is devoted to a strictly high-grade line of goods that is 
noted for its exquisite designs and faultless finish. 
The beautiful miniature charms made expressly for porce- 
lain and ivory miniatures, and finished in roman, 
bright, and antique gold caught the fancy of the Con- 
vention. Some of the best-known and most successful 
workers in the country, appreciating the opportunity for 
selection, chose a large amount of goods from the stock 
on hand. There were over two thousand samples ex- 
hibited, we are advised, and the wide range of designs 
made the choice am embarrassment of riches. Messrs. 
E. F. Foley & Co. are the sole distributing agents to the 
photographic trade. 
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Our Illustrations 


HIS month all of the photographs repro- 
duced come from the studios of profes- 
sional workers. They are all etchings 
from the best pictures exhibited at the twenty- 
third Annual Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Aug. 4 to 7, 1903, and, as such, we believe may 
be fairly claimed to represent the state of pho- 
tographic art in America to-day as demonstrated 
by the professional photographer. 

The poses, the backgrounds, the treatment of 
negatives, the methods of printing, and the great 
diversity of subjects can but be a valuable study 
to the professional operators and the studious 
amateurs, who are all seeking to express their 
ideas of art through the medium of the camera. 

‘The Prophets,’— by Knaffl & Brother, of 
Knoxville, Tenn. This grand piece of photo- 
graphic art was one of the strongest pictures 
exhibited. The strength of the figures, the 
posing, the lighting, and the chemical handling 
of this piece of work easily place it in a class 
the best fact, 
there is strong resemblance between the hand- 


with paintings by artists ; in 
ling of this picture and some of the works 
of John S. Sargent. The original, from which we 
etched our illustration, was a black print on 
Willis & Clements’ platinum paper, 10 x 16 
inches. 

Portrait,’’- 
The pose, the lighting, and the delicate 


by J. B. Schriever, of Scranton, 
Penn. 
handling of draperies, all accentuated by the 
clever, chemical handling from the start, make 
us feel the forcefulness of the advice given by 
Mr. Schriever, “get your effects in the nega- 
made from a 


tive.” Our reproduction was 


smooth, black platinum print, 16 x 20 inches. 
“ Portrait,’"— by D. D. Spellman, of Detroit, 
Mich. 


clergyman, whose garb of black is relieved only 


An excellent example of portrait of a 


by collar and cuffs, so well handled in this 
picture that they do not impress you with their 
usual obtrusiveness. The original was a black 
platinum print, 5 x 7 inches. 

“ Portrait,’— by W. Jerome Chambers, of 
Montgomery, Ala. A very clever 8 x 16 platinum 
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picture of a lady in a white dress. The lines in 
this picture, the poise of the head, the pose of 
the body, the sweep of the skirt, are all beauti- 
fully handled and make fitting accessories for 
the beautiful face with its pleasant, natural ex- 
pression. It is pictures of this character that 
place the work of the photographer beyond the 
mere term “ photograph,” and the operator of 
the camera becomes recognized as something 


more — an artist. 


Othello,’’- 
Ind. 


by The Cooke Studio of Elkhart, 
This strong piece of character photog- 
raphy is the work of J. M. Pollenger who is 
in charge of the operating room at the above 
studio. The original was a dark platinum print, 


5 X 7 inches. 


E. Giffin, of 
Of all really trying subjects 


“The Lady in White,”’— by J. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
handle well 


to handle and artistically a 


full-length figure in white is one of the most 
difficult. 


the photographer succeeded in reproducing the 


In the picture exhibited, not only has 


white dress, hat, gloves, ostrich boa, and muff 
to perfection, but the whole pose ; the head, the 
arms, the hands, the fingers, and the sweep of 
the skirt are handled with the delicate touch of 
a clever artist. The original was an 8 x 16 inch 
chalk-red carbon, rather softer than our repro- 
duction. The chemical work was of the high- 


est character. 


* Portrait,”— by Garo, Boston. It was the 
opinion of all who were favored with a view of 
the photographs exhibited that the 
that of the 


The delicacy of the lighting 


work of 
this artist approached famous 
portrait-painters. 
of the face, neck, and hair, the skilful handling 
of the drapery, the atmosphere of the back- 
ground, together with the perfect chemical work 
and thoroughly artistic mounting, place this piece 
of work among the best photographic portraits 
exhibited at this convention. Our reproduction 
does not do justice to the original, which was a 
dark sepia platinum print, 16 x 20 inches. 

On page 389 we show a picture of the artist 


Garo, made by a brother photographer. 
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The Crucible 


A NEW FOLDING One of the most welcome improve- 
POCKET KODAK ments which the Eastman Kodak 

Company could offer us is the new 
3-A Folding Pocket Kodak, which has just been 
placed on the market. It is exceptionally complete in 
all its mechanical details, has a rising, falling, and cross 
front of wide range of movement, and_is easily and 
quickly adjusted for picture-taking under any conditions 
of distance and focus. It has a very accurate brilliant 
finder, and what is most important, an accurate spirit 
level forms an integral part of this. If attention is but 
paid to centering the bubble, the amateur will have no 
more falsely converging lines in architectural photo- 
graphs. The most interesting and important feature of 
this camera is the shape and size of the picture, three 
and one fourth by five and one half inches. This shape 
is far more artistic for many subjects than four by five, 
which is too square. For horizontal pictures, the new 
camera cuts otf what is very often a disturbing quantity 
of useless and uninteresting foreground and sky, and 
gives a large part of the advantage of a panoramic cam- 
era without its clumsiness of action and great bulk. For 
upright pictures the new size gives a graceful panel 
which is well-nigh perfection in proportion. In spite of 
the generous size of the picture surface, the 3-A is so 
compactly built that it goes easily into an overcoat 
pocket, and so really deserves the title Folding Pocket 
Kodak. 


COXIN This new process for the abolition of the dark 

room, mentioned some time since in these columns 
as a German invention, has now been introduced to this 
country, and is being sold so fast that the supply obtain- 
able from Germany cannot cope with the demand, and a 
factory is to be started in New York. As our readers will 
remember, Coxin is very different from the colored devel- 
opers and similar solutions which have been introduced 
from time to time in the past and faded into forgetfulness. 
Coxin is a stain for the plate which dyes it through and 
through an intense red,deep and non-actinic enough to sur- 
round every sensitive silver particle with a safe protective 
covering. Theplate is dyed by immersion ina dish of the 
solution in a dark room, or a changing-bag which is pro- 
vided, and the rest of the operations are performed in 
full daylight. The red color, having served its purpose 
during development, is neutralized and removed during 
fixing and washing, and leaves a plate ready to print 
from as usual after drying. 


KoboID Filling the place of a plate with the weight of 
PLATES a film the Kodoid Plate seems likely to fill the 

long-felt want of a practical substitute for the 
glass plate. These cut films are bound by the edges to 
a piece of cardboard so that they possess the necessary 
stiffness and thickness to replace a plate in the ordinary 
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plateholder, and so may be used in any camera. The 
films themselves are isochromatic and render color values 
and clouds much better than the ordinary film or plate. 
They are non-curling and remain perfectly flat through 
all the operations of development and printing, doing 
away entirely with the elastic curls with which we are 
all familiar, and which are so hard tohandle. Naturally 
the difference in weight between these films is enormous, 
and the gain to travelers and tourists is hard to estimate, 
and will be appreciated by every one who has carried a 
supply of plates through a long day’s jaunt. 


VELOX LIQUID The M. Q. tubes have long been known 
DEVELOPER — as the best developer for gaslight pa- 
pers, and while they are very conve- 
nient, especially when traveling, the amateur who wanted 
to make prints ina hurry has sometimes found them 
inconveniently long in dissolving, especially when the 
alkali was incautiously added suddenly, which usually 
causes it to cake into a lum» which disappears very 
slowly, especially when the water is cold. So the manu- 
facturers of Velox have wisely put up the same prepara- 
tion in liquid form, and users will be able henceforward 
to spare themselves the trouble of waiting for obstinate 
lumps of sodium carbonate to dissolve. 


sT. LouIs, The G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. send us a 

MO. copy of their new formula for tank develop- 

ment, printed on a stiff card conveniently 

perforated for hanging up in the dark room. We think 

that they will be glad to send it on application, and 
meanwhile we reprint it for the benefit of our readers. 


STOCK SOLUTION 
Water, 32 ounces 
Carbonate of Soda (dry), 2 ounces 


Sulphite of Soda (dry) according to 
desired color of negative, 1 to 1 1-2 ounces 


Bromide of Ammonium, 30 grains 
Citric Acid, 30 grains 
Hydrochinon, 1 dram 

Glycin, 2 drams 
Metol, 2 drams 
Pyro, 4 drams 


Dissolve the chemicals in the given rotation. 

To preserve the Stock Solution, we recommend filling 
same into small bottles of the exact size, to hold just 
enough for making the diluted solution for the tank. 

The bottles should be quite full and tightly corked. 

FOR USE 
Water, 120 ounces 
Stock Solution, 6 ounces 

The developer should be used fresh, and its tempera- 
ture kept between sixty and sixty-five Fahrenheit, until 
development is completed. 
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